CHAPTER V.
The return of peace naturally revived rival aspirations for political distinction which had been in some degree suspended, on the Republican side, by the engrossing cares and responsibilities of the War.
The question in regard to' Gen. [ObadiahJ German's successor in the Senate of the United States took the lead in our State affairs. The personal and political relations between Judge Spencer and myself had been harmonious during the War; more so than ever before, and, I regret to be obliged to add, than they ever were afterwards. He was exceedingly anxious for the appointment of his old friend Gen. Armstrong, and pressed me with his accustomed earnestness to unite in his support. I could not consent to this proposal, but offered at once and with entire sincerity to support the Judge himself. He expressed his gratification at this offer^ but declined becoming a Candidate, on the ground that his pursuits had not been of a character to qualify him for the place; and he did not discontinue his efforts to induce me to go for his friend. At our last interview that took place at his own house and by appointment, he submitted to me a great number of letters received by him from different parts of the state in favor of Gen. Armstrong to refute the opinion I had expressed that his efforts in favor of the General might prove a failure. I had, before this interview, come to the conclusion to support Nathan Sanford, of which fact I then apprised the Judge. He was somewhat excited, but received the communication in. a much better spirit than was usual with him when his wishes were opposed, repeated his entire confidence in Gen. Armstrong's success, and expressed a hope that our difference would be an amiable one. Understanding his disposition and satisfied that when he found that he might fail in his design he would not be able to persevere in the liberal feelings he then professed, I deemed it an act of prudence to look out in season for the means of self defense. The Council of Appointment was in those days the only secure citadel of political strength to its possessors, and to that my attention was directed. In regular course Mr. Sanford would be selected for that Council from the Southern District; Ruggles Hubbard was the only Republican Senator from.the Easteni District, and must therefore be chosen; with them and my friend Lucas Elmendorff from niy own—the Middle District—we would haA*e three out of the four members, and might feel ourselves safe from persecution for the act of rebellion we meditated against 66t Episcopal Church v. Jacques, Anderson v. Boyd, mul otlicrM. After such devastation, what courage ought I to have to study sand write olabornt:<> opinions? There are but two sides to every case, and I am so unfortuimle HH nhvnyH to t nk(> the wrong side. I never felt more disgusted with the judges iu all my lite, 'uml I <-x-pressed myself to Judge Platt in a way to mortify and offend him. According in my present feelings and sentiments, I will never consent to publish another opinion, anil 'l have taken and removed out of sight and out of my office into another room my HUM* volumes of Chancery Reports. They were too fearful when standing before my i>v«-s.' James Kent to William Johnson, April, 1820. Kent, Memoirs and Letters of. .Tumi's ICon'i p. 186.—W. C. P.
